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PHILOLOGY. 


Mr. Eprror: Ina late number of your excellent periodical I find the 
following observation upon the communications of “ ‘Tooke ” and “ Her- 
ines,’ copied from the Courier :—* Let us now hear ‘ Tooke’ in regard 
to the use of the words either and need. Here, though ‘ Hermes’ displays 
more learning, we think ‘Tooke’ has the better side of the question.” 

Will you permit me respectfully to offer a few brief remarks, in jus- 
tification of the views which you disapprove. 

It was the design of my communication, as intimated at the com- 
mencement of it, to correct “ two or three errors,” into which “ Tooke ” 
had fallen, and my remarks were directed to these particular points. 
ln regard to the use of the word need, “Tooke” asserted that “ no 
writer on the grammar of our language has told us that it is an excep- 
tion to the general rule for forming the third person.” [knew that 
this assertion must leave a wrong impression on the minds of his read- 
ers, and referred to Dr. Webster and three other authors, who have 
told us that it 7s an exeeption to the general rule. “ Tooke ” acknowl- 
edged that this use of the verb need, without the personal termination, 
is adopted by * every body,” and yet condemned it as an error to be 
carefully avoided. It appeared to me that such a position could not 
be defended, and I attempted to show, by quotations from several emi- 
nent authors, that the established usage of the best speakers and writers 
is “ the standard to which we must resort, at last, for determining every 
controverted point” of this nature. 

In my remarks upon the use of the word either, in the sense of each, 
| referred to one or two distinguished philologists, in proof that this 
use of the word is legitimate and authorized ; and then, lest [ should 
he understood to recommend the word either in preference to each, I 
coneluded by saying that “the word each is also sanctioned by good 
speakers and writers : and, as its meaning is not ambiguous, is doubt- 
loss to be preferred.” 

[ think, Mr. Editor, you will admit that I have here presented fairly, 
and in their proper connection, every essential point of difference be- 
tween “'Tooke ” and myself, in relation to the two words under consid- 
eration; and if so, I do not understand the ground of the decision 
above quoted from the Journal. 

The most important difference between “ ‘Tooke ” and myself, re- 
lates to the standard by which we are to be regulated in matters of, 
verbal criticism ; and I am not a little surprised that you should give 
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even a tacit assent to the views which he maintains on this point. His 
criticisms are directed against forms of speech, which he acknowledges 
to be “authorized by good writers, old and recent,”—used by ‘ our 
best speakers and writers,’ —adopted, in short, by “ every body.” It 
does not coneern us here to inquire whether these forms are really in 
general use among good speakers and writers, or not. ‘They are allowed 
by “Tooke” to be so used, and yet condemned by him as errors ; and 
it is to this position that I most strongly object. . 

[t was the same regard for analogy and regularity, and disregard for 
usage, that led William Cobbett to recommend such expressions as 
“It freezed hard,” ‘He swimmed across the river,” and ‘“ Ile springed 
suddenly forward,” in preference to “It froze hard,” ‘He swam 
across the river,’ and “ He sprang suddenly forward.” The same 
principle also governed Joseph W. Wright in substituting the word 
firstly for first, acception for acceptation, their selves and its self for 
themselves and itself, and the phrase ‘Accordingly to custom” for 
“According to custom,” &c. [See Cobbett’s Grammar, New York 
edition, pp. 36, 55,56; and Wright’s Grammar, pp. 15, 102, 115,145, 
155, et passim. | 

Permit me here to introduce one more quotation in support of the 
ground I have taken. “The principle which recognizes custom as the 
standard of grammatical accuracy, might rest for its support on the 
usage of only stv words, and defy all the subtilties of innovating skep- 
tics to gainsay it. If the genius and analogy of our language were the 
standard, it would be correct to observe this analogy, and say, Good, 
gooder, goodest ; bad, badder, baddest ; little, littler, littlest ; much, 
mucher, muchest ;” &c.  Kirkham’s Grammar, 36th edition, p. 75. 

I beg leave to say, in conclusion, that I do not come forth as the 
advocate of irregular departures from the analogy of our language. I 
agree with “ Tooke” in his opinion that “ grammarians should endeav- 
or, as far as they can, to check irregularities, rather than fix them.” 
In the incipient stages of any such departure, they should unquestion- 
ably ‘set their faces against it;”’ and so long as usage remains unset- 
tled in regard to it, they may very properly exert their influence to 
stay its advancing progress; but, as soon as it has received the general 
sanction of good speakers and writers, it must be regarded as one of 
the constituent elements of the language, and the voice of the gram- 
marian should no longer be heard against it. Ilermes. 


| We publish with pleasure the above communication from a learned 
correspondent, but must subjoin a few comments in reply. 

In our former article, we expressed the opinion, in regard to the use 
of the words “need” and ‘either,’ that “ though ‘ Hermes’ displays 
more learning, we think ‘'Tooke’ has the better side of the question.” 

The reason of our opinion was this :—It seemed to us that “ Hermes” 
claimed the authorization of anomalous words or forms of speech, upon 
too narrow and limited a ground ;—on the ground that, if such words 
or phrases had received the sanction of any considerable number of 
good writers or speakers, such sanction would be sufticient to legitimate 
them. Now, although we must all bow to the supremacy of use or 
precedent in regard to language, yet it must have other attributes than 
any which can be claimed for the words “need” and “ either,” before 
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it is entitled to respect. Had we foreseen any danger of misapprehen- 
sion, in regard to our remark, we should have then made the more 
full exposition of our views, which we now proceed to offer. 

Mere use is not sufficient to authorize irregular or anomalous words, 
or forms of speech. Certain qualities must belong to the use which 
has the sovereign attribute of giving law to language. ‘To determine 
what these qualities are, we will quote from one of the highest author- 
ities in the English language,—if it be not, indeed, the very highest. 
This authority is Dr. Campbell’s “ Philosophy of Rhetoric,”—a work 
from which our correspondent has quoted, though not the passages 
particularly applicable to this point. 

In chapter first, of book second, Dr. Campbell lays down the general 
rule, in the following words :—* Let us rest in these as fixed princi- 
ples, that use, or the custom of speaking, is the sole, original standard 
of conversation, as far as regards the expression, and the custom of 
writing is the sole standard of style; * * * that to the tribunal of use, 
as to the supreme authority, and consequently, in every grammatical 
controversy, the last resort, we are entitled to appeal from the laws 
and the decisions of grammarians. 

“ But if use be here a matter of such consequence, it will be necessa- 
ry, before advancing any further, to ascertain precisely what it is. We 
shall otherwise be in danger, though we agree about the name, of 
differing widely in the notion we assign to it.” 

Ife then proceeds to describe the three characteristics which use must 
possess, in order to invest it with the attribute of authority—Ist, Repu- 
tuble use; 2d, National use; 3d, Present use. 

We will quote enough from what he says, under each of these three 
heads, to give an idea of the general principle which pervades this 
law of language. 


“ Reputasie Use.—In what extent, then, must the word be under- 
stood? It is sometimes called general use ; yet is it not manifest that 
the generality of people speak and write very badly? Nay, is not this 
a truth that will be even generally acknowledged ? It will be so; and 
this very acknowledgment shows that many terms and idioms may be 
common, which, nevertheless, have not the general sanction, no, nor 
even the suffrage of those that use them. ‘The use here spoken of 
implies not only currency, but vogue. It is properly reputable custom. 

“This leads to a distinction between good use and bad use in lan- 
vuage, the former of which will be found to have the approbation of 
those who have not themselves attained it. * * * 

“From the practice of those who are conversant in any art, elegant 
or mechanical, we always take the sense of the terms and phrases be- 
longing to that art; in ‘like manner, from the practice of those who 
have had a liberal education, and are therefore presumed to be best 
acquainted with men and things, we judge of the general use in lan- 
guage. * * * But who are they that, in the public estimation, are pos- 
sessed of this character? This question is of the greatest moment for 
ascertaining that use which is entitled to the epithets reputable and 
good. Vaugelas makes them, in France, to be ‘the soundest part of 
the court, and the soundest part of the authors of the age.’ * v4 " In 
what concerns the words, their construction and application, it is of 
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importance to have some certain, steady, and well-known standard 
to recur to.—a standard which every one hath access to canvass 
and examine. And this can be no other than authors of reputation. 
Accordingly, we find that these are, by universal consent, in actual 
possession of this authority; as, to this tribunal, when any doubt 
arises, the appeal is always made. * * * I need scarcely add, that, 
when I speak of reputation, | mean not only in regard to knowl- 
edge, but in regard to the talent of communicating knowledge. 
[ could name writers, who, in respect of the first, have been justly val- 
ued by the public, but who, on account of a supposed deficiency in 
respect of the second, are considered as of no authority in language. 

‘‘ Nor is there the least ground to fear, that we should be cramped 
here within too narrow limits. In the English tongue there is a plen- 
tiful supply of noted writings, in all the various kinds of composition, 
in prose and verse, serious and ludicrous, grave and familiar. Agree- 
ably, then, to this first qualification of the term, we must understand 
to be comprehended under general use, whatever modes of speech are 
authorized as good by the writings of a great number, if not the majori- 
ty, of celebrated authors. 

* Narironan Use.—Another qualification of the term use, which 
deserves our attention, is, that it must be national. This I consider in 
a twofold view, as it stands opposed both to provincial and foreign. 

“In every province, there are peculiarities of dialect which affect 
not only the pronunciation and the accent, but even the inflection and 
the combination of words, whereby their idiom is distinguished both 
from that of the nation, and from that of every other province. The 
narrowness of the circle to which the currency of the words and 
phrases of such dialects is confined, sufficiently discriminates them from 
that which is properly styled the language, and which commands a 
circulation incomparably wider. This is one reason, [ imagine, why 
the term use, on this subject, is commonly accompanied with the epi- 
thet general. In the use of provincial idioms, there is, it must be 
acknowledged, a pretty considerable concurrence both of the middle 
and of the lower ranks. But still this use is bounded by the province, 
county, or district, which gives name to the dialect, and beyond which 
its peculiarities are sometimes unintelligible, and always ridiculous. 
But the language, properly so called, is found current, especially in the 
upper and the middle ranks, over the whole British empire. * * * 
Thus two essential qualities of usage, in regard to language, have been 
settled, —that it be both reputable and national, 

“Presenr Use.—But there will naturally arise here another ques- 
tion,—* Is not use, even good and national use, in the same country, 
different in diflerent periods? And if so, to the usage of what pe- 
riod shall we attach ourselves, as the proper rule? If you say the 
present, as it may reasonably be expected that you will, the difficulty 
is not entirely removed. In what extent of signification must we 
understand the word present? How far may we safely range in quest 
of authorities? or, at what distance backwards from this moment are 
authors still to be accounted as possessing a legislative voice in lan- 
guage?’ To this, I own, it is difficult to give an answer with all the 
precision that might be desired. Yet it is certain that, when we are 
in search of precedents for any word or idiom, there are certain 
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mounds which we cannot overleap with safety. For instance, the 
authority of Hooker or of Raleigh, however great their merit and their 
fame be, will not now be admitted in support of a term or expression 
not to be found in any good writer of a later date. 

‘In truth, the boundary must not be fixed at the same distance in 
every subject. Poetry hath ever been allowed a wider range than 
prose ; and it is but just, that, by an indulgence of this kind, some com- 
pensation should be made for the peculiar restraints she is laid under 
by the measure. Nor is this only a matter of convenience to the poet ; 
it is also a matter of gratification to the reader. Diversity in the style 
relieves the ear, and prevents it being tired with the too frequent 
recurrence of he rhymes, or sameness of the metre. But still there 
are limits to this diversity. The authority of Milton and of Waller, on 
this article, remains as yet unquestioned. | should not think it pru- 
dent often to introduce words or phrases of which no example could 
be produced since the days of Spenser and of Shakspeare. * * * It is 
not by ancient, but by present use, that our style must be regulated. 
And that use can never be denominated present, which hath been laid 
aside time immemorial, or, which amounts to the same thing, falls not 
within the knowledge or remembrance of any now living. * * * 

‘* But it may be said, ‘ Are we to catch at every new-fashioned term 
and phrase which whim or affectation may invent, and folly circulate ? 
Can this ever tend to give either dignity to our style, or permanency 
to our language ?’ It cannot, surely. This leads to a further expla- 
nation and limitation of the term present use, to prevent our being 
misled by a mere name. It is possible, nay, it is common, for men, ia 
avoiding one error, to run into another, and a worse. T here is a mean 
in every thing. I have purposely avoided the expressions recent use 
and modern use, as these seem to stand in direct opposition to what is 
ancient. But I used the word present, which, in respect of place, is 
always opposed to absent, and in respect of time, to past or future, 
that now have no existence. When, therefore, the word is used of 
language, its proper contrary is not ancient, but obsolete. * * * 

“If we recur to the standard already assigned, namely, the writings 
of a plurality of celebrated authors, there will be no scope for the com- 
prehension of words and idioms which can be denominated novel and 
upstart. It must be owned, that we often meet with such terms and 
phrases in newspapers, periodical pieces, and political pamphlets. The 
writers to the times rarely fail to have their performances studded with 
a competent number of these fantastic ornaments. * * * Use, there- 
fore, implies duration. * * * 

“Thus I have attempted to explain what that wse is, which is the 
sole mistress of language, and to ascertain the precise import and 
extent of these her essential attributes,—reputable, national, and present, 
—and to give the directions proper to be observed in searching for the 


laws of this empress.” 


From the above, it appears that all irregular words and Phrases, in 
our language, must combine the three qualities of “ reputable,” “ nation- 
al,’ and “present” use, to entitle them to adoption and currency. 
We believe the words “need” and “ either,’ used in the manner in 
which they were objected to by “ Tooke,” can be defended on neither 
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of the grounds above specified,—certainly not on all of them,—and 
this is necessary to save them from “emperor sang Dr. Webster does 
not set up the existence of any uniform practice in favor of “ need.” 
His language, in the last edition of his Die tion is, ** Need is 
often used as an auxiliary, or, at least, without the personal termina- 
tion.” The instances, indeed, in which we find the words “ need” 
and “either”? used in the manner which is defended by “ Hermes,” is 
hardly greater than may be charitably accounted for, on the ground 
of typographical errors or haste in writing. ‘They are uncouth and 
anomalous words, and nothing but the most valid title should prevent 
their ejection from the language. It is for these reasons that we must 
adhere to our first opinion, admiring the knowledge of “ Hermes,’ 
but, in this instance, dissenting from his conclusions. —Ep. ] 


WINTER EVENINGS. 

Are you a father?—You love your children, and this love im- 
pels you to work hard and constantly to provide for them a com- 
fortable support during their years ‘of minority and dependence. 
It is well. The wants of the body should be provided for. But 
if you think only of their bodies,—if you toil only or mainly for the 
sake of their food, or raiment, or shelter,—you are not fit to be called 
a father. Have they not minds? and is not the mind the stature 
of the man? Will you care for their bodies more than for the im- 
provement of their intellectual natures? If not, see that they are sent 
to school regularly, and that they attend to their studies diligently. 
Have a care, too, that they are kept away from all ‘ evil communica- 
tions,” whieh “corrupt good manners ” and good morals. You might 
as well think of thrusting them into a heated oven, without their being 
burned, as to suffer them to linger in the company of profane and 
vicious children without being contaminated and ruined by such malign 
influences. 

It is an excellent plan for every father to devote as many evenings 
in the week as possible to the education of his children. Let some 
judicious books be selected, and let the little group gather around 
their parent’s table, and read by turns aloud. This will improve them 
in the art of reading, ‘besides helping to store their minds with useful 
knowledge. The books read should always form the subject of a free 
and sensible conversation at the family board. Other exercises, too, 
may be introduced, to give variety to the evening’s entertainment ; 
such as writing, ciphering, singing, &c. A parent who adopts such 
a system, and is present to encourage it himself, will, in due time, see 
the happy effects of duty well performed. He will be honored in his 
sons and daughters; their characters, in subsequent life, will command 
the respect and veneration of the community; when their parents’ 
heads are laid low in death, their minds will recur to the days of their 
faithfulness, and they will rise up and call their memories blessed. 

Maine Cultivator. 





A Convention or ‘Teacners was lately held at Westchester, Pa., 
for the promotion of the cause of education. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE MOBILITY, VERSUS THE CHILDREN OF THE 
NOBILITY. 


‘¢ Sufferance is the badge of all their tribe.""—Suakspeare. 


Most of the fine writers of the day,—being chiefly personages who 
manufacture their articles, like Sir Richard Blackmore his poetry, “ to 
the rumbling of their chariot wheels,’”’—are sticklers for the doctrine 
of compensation. When their haunch of venison proves done to a 
turn,—their pine-apple ripe and well-flavored,—their claret clear,— 
and their friend and gossip disposed to adjudge the same merit to their 
own arguinents,—the guinea-a-liners sit down to indite their disserta- 
tions, dipping their golden pen into a silver standish, to describe the 
impartiality wherewith Providence dispenses its favors to the denizens 
of this little planet. 

It may be so. ‘The guinea-a-liners know best. Gout, they assure 
us, rarely visits the damp hovels of Ireland; while the broad, good- 
humored face of a Yorkshire farmer’s wife retains the hue and outlines 
of youth and beauty long after the Almacks’ Dowager has grown lank 
and faded. It is, of course, needless to balance the account with allu- 
sious to typhus fever, or the wasted paupers of the Poor Law bastile. 
The chief object of fine writing is striking contrast,—moral antithesis, 
—light and shade. Redundance of example puzzles the reader. 
‘ Look on this picture and on that!”—*“ Eyes right,—eyes left!” is 
sufficiently explicit. 

In disserting, therefore, upon the juvenile generation of the king- 
dom, let the Alpha and Omega classes suffice. All the intervening 
rubbish we leave to preparatory schools and a genteel mediocrity. 
The Mobility,—the Nobility,—constitute the Night and Morning of 
the day. 

We are conscious of a tender leaning towards children. Like 
Burchell, in the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield,’ we “love them as harmless little 
men,’ and are seldom without a penny whistle or a piece of ginger- 
bread in our pocket. Children of a larger growth are too apt to con- 
spire against the peace of mind and ease of body of these innocent 
Lilliputians. From the days of Herod to those of the promoters of 
Infant Labor, the monsters of this world have been prone to level their 
persecutions against those tender creatures, whom ogres used to eat, 
but whom Christians kill for other purposes than the table. 

This is a fearful consideration! During the first dozen years of the 
present century, war indulged itself in the expenditure of a couple of 
iundred thousand human lives per annum; the three kingdoms offer- 
lug up their weekly but hearty prayers for the Most High Court of 
Parliament, which came down so handsomely with its dust as a_pre- 
inium for wholesale butchery. Now, that we no longer murder on 
so grand a scale, the wickedness of human nature finds vent in minor 
issues. Greenacre and Courvoisier assassinate fheir mistress and mas- 
ter, aud a vast proportion of arsenic is distributed in pennyworths, in 
various counties of the United Kingdom, to the unjustifiable homicide 
of her Majesty’s lieges. But the said master and the mistress, and 
inost of the people put to death by medicated tea or hasty-pudding, were 
old enough to exercise their own fists or judgments in self-defence ; 
aud it is consequently only the unhappy infants upon whom the Mrs. 
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Brownriggs of modern times wreak their barbarities, that really move 
our commiseration. 

The Rabbins, who first devised the idea of a babe in bliss, as a hov- 
ering form of beauty, all face and wings, having no extremities to be 
exposed to the whips and stings of fate, betrayed their profound fore- 
sicht. So long as a child hath any thing whippable about it, chastise- 
ment will not be wanting. Your cherub is the only babe as happy as 
an angel. 

Still. it seems hard that the privileged persecutors of these tender 
innocents should not show some respect to persons, in the persons of 
their victims. Ifa certain number of children are to be tormented to 
death or made miserable, annually, to gratify the malignity of middle- 
aged persons, Why concentrate their vengeance on a single class?) Why 
hot some impartiality in the selection of the sufferers? Why not draw 
lots for the objects of their cruelties, as in the case of a siege or a ship- 
wreck, where chance is made to pick out the victims for the edge of 
the sword or the bars of the gridiron? 

Hapless innocents !—Could we but hope to prove the Wilberforce 
or Clarkson predestined to accomplish the abolition of this bitter 
slavery, we should rest our head upon the lap of earth, (at some very 
distant period,) satisfied that we had followed in the footsteps of Mar- 
tin Luther. 

The first happiness of a child is freedom of action,—to have ample 
space and verge enough for kicking and screaming. As regards its 
powers of gratifying the eyes of others, a young child, we conceive, 
cannot be too simply apparelled. Its garments should be warm in 
winter, light in summer, capable of easy adjustment, and frequent ren- 
ovation. As five minutes suflice to make the cleanest child as dirty 
asa chimney-sweep, five minutes cught to suflice to make it com- 
pletely clean again. ‘To insure this, silk ought never to figure in its 
attire. All should be amenable to the purification of soap and water. 
[ts own fair, bright face, its truthful eyes, and dimpled mouth, are a 
sufficient adornment. 

But though advocates for freedom of action, we cannot forget the 
irrational cruelty which exposes the littlke naked arms of a new-born 
infant to the nipping of a bitter winter’s day, its sleeves tied up 
with satin ribbons, to gratify the vanity of the authors of its days, 
at the risk of its life, for the display of two little flaccid, unformed 
arms, most unmect to wrestle with the wintry blast. An_ infant’s 
check, too, tenderer than a rose-leaf, ought to be approached only 
by objects soft and susceptible as itself,—its mother’s bosom, or swans’ 
down, or the simplest covering. Instead of this, the wantonness of our 
folly places upon its head a finely-embroidered cap, with half-a-dozen 
borders of stiff and well-crimped lace, on which, when it lies down to 
sleep, it must experience the torments of Regulus. To render the 
poor little creature as ridiculous as it is wretched, this foolscap is sur- 
mounted by a cockade of lace or ribbon, without grace or symmetry, 
resembling those with which we decorate our coach-horses ; and lest, 
when we permit the babe to take the air, it should indulge a hope to be 
rid of this strange encumbrance, we place over the cap a huge hat, a 
la Henri Quatre, with another cockade, and a plume of feathers ;— 
crushing the little unformed features by the preponderance of the 
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Otranto-like machine, and giving its poor little feeble neck, scarcely 
capable of self-support, a weight to carry, well calculated to inure its 
patience to the future burdens of life. 

Of the first steps of these innocent martyrs it cannot be said that 


Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute. 


To entitle them to walk, their little feet are encased in shapely 
shoes of morocco, such as would have insured corns to the Venus de 
Medicis, or Apollo Belvidere. The child’s waist is at the same time 
encircled by a prodigious sash, with bows and ends large enough for 
the effigy of Queen Anne in St. Paul’s churchyard; and its robe or 
tunic be-frilled, be-flounced, be-cuffed, be-garnished, a Mechlined, 
be-Valencienned, till the exhortation, ** Be not puffed up !”’ seems pre- 
maturely in request. 

- Mind your frock, Master Arthur !’’—* Lady Jane, take care of 
your beautiful lace !”—“ Lord Alfred, [ won't have you play with 
that ‘ere nasty dog, a-jumping on your velv et dress ! ’’—are the constant 
outeries of the authorities. The Lady Janes and Lord Alfreds must 
not walk in the sun for fear of their complexions ; must not roll on the 
grass or in the hay, or romp, or ride, or run, or do any thing that tends 
to the development of their little frames, or the fortification of their 
constitutions. If they escape infanticide at the hands of the head 
nurse, Who leaves them naked upon her lap, with the thermometer be- 
low freezing point, in order to go through her routine of ablutions,—if 
they survive to be squeezed into the tight shoes, and screwed into the 
stays and curl-papers,—if they defy the united efforts of nurses, apoth- 
ecaries, baby-linen warehouses, and governesses, to reduce them to 
feebleness, peevishness, and despair, the British constitution is. ric hly 
deserving all the laudations bestowed upon it in this and all other 
countries. 

We must again assert it to be an act of partiality on the part of the 
Fates, that, as some children are born with a silver spoon in their 
mouths, and some with a wooden ladle, the silver spoon should be 
imade to convey only decoction of rhubarb, or senna tea, and the ladle 
pure spring water. 

The children of the Mobility sprawl unmolested, squall unmolested. 
No impulse of theirs is checked by the close fitting of their ragged gar- 
iments. ‘They enjoy free exercise of limb and lungs. No one excori- 
ates their e pidermis with much scrubbing, or brings on catarrhs by the 
prolongation of their toilet. Their lives, like their garments, sit easy. 
They way play with the cat,—they may make dirt pies, they may make 

themselves happy.—If they want to sail their walnut-shell boat, there 
is the nearest puddle ; if they want to fly their kite, the common is 
at their door. The woods are theirs, with their early violets and late 
blackberries, their squirrels and birds’ nests. To their imagination, 
trees are made to be climbed, rivers to be bathed in. ‘The free air is 
all their own. They breathe it, uncompressed by stays, unharassed by 
the badgering of a nursery governess. "They look the sun in the face, 
varless that in return it should visit their check too roughly. They 
ure accustomed to rough visitings. 

Sa of being tormented about turning out their toes, their toes 
ate allowed to enjoy a state of nature. Instead of being encirded with 
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a backboard, their backs support a sheaf of bulrushes, or basketful of 
acorns or beechmast, or perhaps some little loving younger brother or 
sister, offering kisses in payment of its fare. Fruit not being inter- 
dicted by Dr. Magnesia, they snatch their sloes from the hedge, their 
strawberries from the wood, their nuts from the hazel-bush. They 
have no notion of a juvenile fancy-ball, with two months training be- 
forehand from Madame Michau. But on May-day, they rise with the 
lark, (and who is better up toa lark than a child of the woods and 
fields :) adorn themselves with garlands of wild hyacinths or eglantine, 
and caper with all their hearts and souls round the hawthorn-bush on 
the village green ! 

Who invented cowslip halls ?—The children of the mobility. Who 
invented daisy chains?—The children of the mobility. Who made 
the first necklaces of sparrows’ eggs ?—The children of the mobility. 
Who originated leap frog, blind man’s buff, and all other boisterous 
diversions 7—The children of the mobility. Unobstructed by finery 
and frippery, they pursue the sports of childhood with childhood’s reck- 
less impulses of joy. Instead of the tedious airing, smothered up in a 
nurse’s lap,—instead of the monotonous saunter, handcuffed by a nurse’s 
authority,—instead of the discipline of the schoolroom, or the preventive 
physicking of the apothecary inflicted upon their miserable rivals,—the 
offsets of the mobility bask in the sunshine, or freshen in the shade. 
Asif to counterbalance the cares of after-life, the little ragged urchins 
hunt their butterflies in inconsiderate delight. A gallop on the tinker’s 
donkey is a happier thing than the formal ride under the stiff docu- 
mentation of a family coachman ; nay, a swing on a gate is a happier 
thing, ora see-saw across the carpenter’s bench. 

Liberty must be a godlike blessing, or Spartans and Spaniards, 
Greeks and Canadians, the East and the West, the North and the 
South, would not fight for it as they do. We sincerely trust that the 
next crusade or war of liberation attempted in Christendom, will pur- 
port to enfranchise the juvenile aristocrats of these enlightened realms 
from the manacles, handcuffs, strait-waistcoats, foolscaps, backboards, 
stocks, fine clothes, and other instruments of torture.—Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany. 





Beaurirut Cast or Conscience 1x a Crinp.—A little girl, at- 
tending one of the private schools in Boston, did not know her way 
home. A messenger was expected to take her from school, but as he 
did not arrive, a sister pupil of the girl was requested to conduct her 
to her mother’s house. For this service, the teacher gave her a cent. 
The children departed, but before going far, they met the messenger, 
who relieved the guide of her charge. She immediately returned to 
the teacher, and said, “1 didn’t show the little girl the way home, and 


so [ have brought back your cent.” Mr. Day-Laborer, Mr. Wholesale 
and Retail-Dealer, what do you say to this? 


“Music is a fine and excellent gift of God, and near in importance 
to theology. [I would not part with the little music I know for a 
great deal. ‘The youth ought to be altogether instructed in this art.” 

Martin Luther. 
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4 {The following is a fine specimen of the copiousness of the English 
3 language. But the verses flow, as destitute of ideas as the water 

itself, and in that respect, they resemble much of our public speaking. 
In answer to the question, whether we ever saw “how the water 
comes down at Lodore,’” we answer, Never; but we have seen 
and heard many public speakers, from whose lips the wishy-washy 





stream flows in the same way.—Ep.] 


THE CATARACT OF LODORE. 


BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


“ How does the water 
Come down at Lodore ?’ 
My little boy asked me, 
Thus, once on a time ; 
And moreover he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme. 
Anon at the word 
Then first came one daughter, 





“ And then came another, 

’ 7 

To second and third 

F The request of their brother, 
j And to hear how the water 
j Comes down at Lodore, 

3 With its rush and its roar, 


As many a time 
They had seen it before. 
So I told them in rhyme, 
For of rhymes [ had store ; 
And ’twas in my vocation 

For their recreation 
That so I should sing ; 
Because I was laureate 
To them and the king. 





From its sources which well 
In the tarn on the fell ; 
From its fountains 
In the mountains, 

Its rills and its gills ; 
Through moss and through brake, 
It runs and it creeps, 
For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 
And thence at departing, 
Awakening and starting, 
It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 
Through meadow and glade, 
In sun and in shade, 
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And through the wood-shelter, 
Among crags in its flurry, 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skurry. 

Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
Till in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 

It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 


The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among ; 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swe ‘ling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
F lying and flinging, 
Writhing and ringing, 
Eddying ‘and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
‘Turning and twisting 
Around and around 
With endless rebound ; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight i in ; 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its 


Collecting, projecting, 
Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and going, 
And running and stunning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
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And dinning and spinning, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And guggling and struggling 
Set 5 oo” =? 
And heaving and cleaving 
on) =?) 
And moaning and groaning ; 


And glittering and frittering, 

And gathering and feathering, 

And whitening and brightening, —- 

And quivering and shivering, 

And hurrying and skurrying, 

And thundering and floundering ; 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering ; 


Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing. 


And so never ending, but always descending, ' 
Sounds and motions forever and ever are blending, 

All at once, and all o’er, with a mighty uproar— 

And this way the Water comes down at Lodore. 





“Tf society is to be improved,—ii man is to be elevated to the rank 
and dignity to which his Creator intended him,—it must be through the 
agency of education; not merely an education that stores the mind 
with knowledge in the sciences or the arts, but education in its true 
sense, that enlightens the head and improves the heart; that instils 
and cultivates good affections, and subdues and eradicates the propen- 
sities to evil ;—education, then, not merely classical and scientific edu- 
cation, but that which educates the whole man, both to be useful in 
this world, and to be prepared for the next, and by which man is to 
be restored to a state of order.”’ 
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EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS OF E. HOLMES, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE 
MAINE FARMER, DEC. 22, 1841. 

There is but one reason why professional men should be ranked in 
any higher scale than those of any other calling; and that is, they 
either have, or are supposed to have, a better education,—to know 
more than the man who works with his hands for a living ;—and such 
is the power of knowledge, that the farmer and the mechanic, and, 
indeed, every one, bows instinctively to it. This is the whole secret : 
and it is the easiest thing in the world to remedy it. It is only to 
cultivate your minds, to educate yourselves, and to know as much as 
they do. This done, and the magic spell, which has thrown such a 
halo of brightness around the professional man, vanishes into thin air, 
And this is easily done. I know that they have monopolized the 
higher avenues to learning,—that in every college in the land you will 
find professorships of law, of divinity, of medicine, in all their 
branches ; of Latin, and of Greek, and of Hebrew ; of metaphysics ard 
belles-lettres,—indeed, of every thing, but poor old Agriculture. ‘This 
beast of burden is condemned to pick a scanty foddering at the cribs 
of the primary schools, and then go through the world by main 
strength, at the fag-end of the team. 

But it need not be so. The power is in your own hands. The 
principle that the Pilgrims ingrafted into the system of government 
which they established, viz., that the people should rule, is still in the 
constitution, and if you have suffered it to lie dormant in this respect, 
it is your own fault. [| would not pull down the colleges, and the 
higher institutions of learning, that agriculture might rise upon their 
ruins,—by no means; I would build more of them,—but in building 
them, the farmer and mechanic should stand up with them, and partake 
of their benefits, so that he who followed the plough, or wrought in 
the mill, should be as well educated in the general principles of 
science, as he who rules in the executive, or thunders in the forum. 


“The elementary branches usually pursued in our Common Schools 
are of use to all, and in which every scholar should be thoroughly 
taught. The teacher cannot, easily, be too particular in enforcing 
thoroughness, If the scholar is a poor reader, a bad speller, a clumsy 
writer, ignorant of geography, and superficial in arithmetic, he will not 
be distinguished for ability and correctness in the studies of a higher 
class. ‘Thoroughness is every thing, not only for the sake of these 
branches themselves, but as the foundation for those of a higher order.” 


Said Algernon Sydney to his son,—‘ I never in my life knew any 
man, of what condition soever, arrive at any degree: of reputation in 
the world, who made choice of, or delighted in, the company and 
conversation of those who in their qualities were inferior, or in their 
parts not much superior, to himself.” 
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‘From the W.R. Cabinet and Visiter. } 


THOUGHTS ON COMMON SCHOOLS.—GENERAL TEACHING. 


I propose to give some general hints that may be applicable to all 
the departments of teaching. 

The first hint that | would give is, that the teacher should endeavor 
to classify, as far as possible, those pursuing the same study. This 
should be done from motives of economy; for then the instruction 
given will be useful to all, as well as one. ‘True, there are difliculties 
in the way of an extensive classification, such as the want of a uni- 
formity of books, irregularity of attendance, and a want of equality in 
acquisition on the part of the children ; still, in most schools, something 
of the kind may be done. 

2. See that the scholar understands the design of the study upon 
which he is about to enter. For instance, suppose the young scholar 
is about to engage in learning punctuation; before he can be truly 
interested in this study, he must know something of the use to which 
these characters are applied. The mode commonly pursued is alto- 
gether different from the one suggested ; the child is set to study them, 
and it is years after this that he begins to know why he learned them, 
only that he was told to do it. The consequence is, that he learns 
them, as other things, in a mechanical manner. 

3. Give the scholar a general outline of the subject before him. ‘This 
he will learn to discover, himself, after a little instruction. The student 
in college, who understands himself, will not commence the study of 
mental philosophy without taking a survey of what his author contains ; 
neither should a young scholar be permitted to proceed in any study 
till he has placed before his mind the topics before him. Suppose the 
study be geography ; the pupil should not only know the uses to which 
he can apply the knowledge he shall have obtained, but he should 
know what things he is to study, as the division of the whole world into 
continents, these into subdivisions; that there are climates; that each 
of these has many animals, vegetables, &c., peculiar to itself. 

i. ‘Teach the real meaning of what the scholar learns. I once heard 
a young lady, who had learned the abbreviations in Webster’s Spelling- 
Book, after the parrot style, and supposed that the letter Q. always 
stood for the phrase ‘ question or queen,” instead of Jolin Q. Adams, 
read John Question or Queen Adams. Indeed, this is a fair speciinen 
in which this class of subjects is often learned. How many have been 
so trammelled by habit, that they mapgaene that ss., or viz., always 
represents the phrase “to wit namely”! and that the letters Messrs. 
always indicate the expression “ Ge ntlemen sirs”! showing that when 
they learned these lessons at school, they learned the sound, and 
nothing else. Great care should be exercised in teaching these 
lessons, or the time is worse than lost, by learning things that must 
hereafter be unlearned. 

5. Don’t always ask questions to the class, in rotation. ‘The ten- 
dency of this course is to leave the mind of the pupil in an inae tive 
state till the question comes around to him; on the contrary, if he 
knows that he may be called on at any time, the mind will be on 
the alert. 

6. Often call on and encourage the more diffident. ‘There are gen- 
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erally some in every class who have little confidence in themselves ; 
but who, if they were properly encouraged and led forward, would 
soon exhibit as much native talent as those who are more bold and 
fluent. We may call on such more frequently, without doing any 
injustice to the others. 

Another rule, nearly allied to the last, is, do not put all the more 
difficult questions to the most talented scholar. We are told of a 
certain professor in one of the eastern colleges who took this course, 
and thereby drew down upon his head the utter contempt of all the 
class; for he was strongly suspected of two things,—of showing 
unequal favor, and of fearing to be called on to give some explanation, 
and thereby of getting into deep mire himself. Now, in the first place, 
every teacher should be familiar with the subjects he attempts to teach ; 
and, secondly, he should be willing to bear with the blunders of the 
less talented, if the greater good seems to demand it. 

+. Aecustom the scholar to know a thing, or know that he is igno- 
rant of it. The habit of being satisfied with an indistinct or indefinite 
thought, is very unfavorable to the future progress of any mind. How 
often have scholars begun to answer a question, or state a proposition, 
and, not being able to go through, apologize with, “ I know, but I can’t 
tell it”?! The truth is, what a person has a clear conception of, he 
can generally find words to express ; and all this stammering proceeds 
from having half an idea, instead of a whole one. 

9. Teach the scholar to analyze the study over which he has passed. 
sy a little effort in this thing, the mind can be so trained that it can 
easily look through a whole science, and give a synopsis of it, from 
beginning to end. ‘The study thus becomes available, and the mind 
has a clearness, a strength, and a vigor, that it can never have when it 
looks at things in broken fragments. 

10. Never permit a class to laugh at the mistakes of any one of its 
members. ‘The evil of this is twofold. In the first place, the reflex 
influence on themselves is hurtful, making them light and giddy ; and, 
in the second place, the one so treated becomes greatly embarrassed 
and discouraged. What shall we say of those teachers who are ac- 
customed to deride those under their care who are less fluent, and less 
favored by nature and circumstances?) We cannot forbear to say 
that, at least, they are not overstocked with human feelings. 

11. Never discourage a scholar by calling him a numbskull, a block- 
head, or any such term of derision. My good grandfather once owned 
a horse that was very much in the habit of stumbling; and, to cure 
him of this fault, he earried a switch, of which he made free use when- 
ever the horse made a misstep. I never learned that this regimen 
produced any change in the natural defect of the animal; but, on the 
other hand, to avoid the chastisement,—the regular sequence of his 
tripping,—he would jump most violently, to the imminent danger of his 
rider. Now, the folly of punishing a poor brute for doing what he 
could not avoid, is by no means as great as that of browbeatine the 
intelligent, the feeling child, for a mistake of which he is not cuilty. 


_ # 


_ [Tur Common Scnoow. Jorrnar : published semi-monthly, by Wirrtam Barry, 
No. 109 Washington Street, Boston. Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar 


a year.] 
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